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INTRODUCTION 

Perhaps  it  is  in  order  to  provide  an  explanatory  note  concerning 
the  nat\ire  of  the  analytic  approach  used  in  this  coinparative  analysis 
of  political  behavior  in  diverse  societies.  Until  the  last  decade, 
political  scientists  had  developed  no  theoretical  framework  which 
enabled  them  to  compare  systematically  the  common  behavior  patterns 
in  countries  like  India  and  the  United  States.  Rather,  we  tended  to 
point  to  the  dissimilarities  in  political  structures  and  value  systems 
in  the  United  States,  Western  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  perhaps  In 
the  Far  East  and  Latin  America.  For  many  social  scientists,  the  anti- 
quity of  India's  culture  and  history,  its  economic  backwardness  and 
overwhelming  population,  and  the  recent  origin  of  its  sovereign  govern- 
ment all  place  that  country  at  a  pole  opposite  the  United  States.  One 
could  only  understand  Indian  politics  in  terms  of  reference  to  the 
Indian  eaqperienoe,  tradition,  and  environment.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  some  striking  similarities  between  the  two  countries:  near- 
continental  territorial  domain,  a  history  of  colonial  rule  and  the 
creation  of  a  new  national  identity  in  the  crucible  of  revolution,  a 
plural  society,  and  the  problem  of  assimilating  diverse  groups  to  a 
common  system  of  values  and  set  of  behavior  patterns.  Given  even  these 
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sijnllarltleSj  however,  many  social  scientists  woiild  preoccupy  them- 
selves with  first  extensively  arguing  the  comparability  of  the  two 
national  communities*  Such  a  preoccupation  stems  in  part  from  con- 
centration upon  the  relation  of  ideas  and  institutions  to  their 
cxiltural  and  historical  environment.  Valuable  as  this  approach  has 
proved  to  be,  it  does  not  pose  an  insTirmountable  theoretical  and 
methodological  problem  for  the  student  of  con^jarative  political  behavior 
and  process. 

Today  the  theoretical  contributions  of  men  from  the  pioneers  like 
Kautllya  and  Aristotle  through  Max  Weber  and  Talcott  Parsons  to  David 
Easton  and  Gabriel  Alroond,  provide  the  political  scientist  means  of 
comparing  political  similarities  in  diverse  c\iltural  and  social  con- 
texts in  terms  of  functional  analysis.  This  theory  assumes  that 
there  are  certain  necessary  functions  which  must  be  performed  in  any 
political  system  if  that  system  is  to  maintain  its  identifying 
boundaries  and  meet  effectively  the  demands  of  changing  circumstances. 
Whether  in  the  industrial  societies  of  the  West  and  Japan,  or  In  the 
peasant  societies  of  Ethiopia  and  Afghanistan,  public  demands  are 
made  upon  authority,  which  must  in  turn  make  decisions  that  command 
general  acceptance  and  support.  In  every  society,  politics  consists 
essentially  of  political  socialization  and  reciruitment  and  the 
articulation  and  aggregation  of  demands  on  authority;  government  makes, 
administers,  and  adjudicates  decisions.  In  other  terms,  a  common  set 
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of  values  and  symbols  must  be  evolved  in  order  to  create  popular 
coherence  around  a  defined  collective  identity.  Youth  must  be 
trained  to  internalize  such  ideas  and  perform  adult  roles  in  a  pre- 
dictable and  expectable  pattern*  Demands  upon  authority  must  be  com- 
municated in  terms  which  have  general  meaning,  and  decisions  must  be 
stated  in  terms  which  have  legitimacy  and  evoke  public  acceptance.  In 
terms  of  such  a  frame  of  reference ^  the  political  scientist  concen- 
trates attention  not  upon  political  environment  and  structure,  but 
upon  universal  political  functions  and  their  relationship  to  political 
structure,  norms,  and  environment.  One  can  thus  meaningfully  analyze 
the  political  system  in  the  context  of  industrialized,  industrializing, 
and  pre-indus trial  societies,  in  monarchies,  oligarchies,  and 
democracies.  By  focusing  upon  the  persistent  regularities  in  many 
political  systems,  political  scientists  seek  to  accumulate  data  and 
generalizations  which  will  ultijnately  provide  the  f o\uidati(»is  for 
the  formulation  of  universalistic  statements  about  the  behavior  of 
political  man. 

That  other  political  scientists  familiar  with  both  India  and 
America  have  understood  this  possibility  at  an  iixf ormal  level  is 
illustrated  by  a  conversation  in  the  Spring  of  I96I  with  two  dis- 
tinguished Indian  political  scientists.  Professor  Aloo  Dastur  of 
the  University  of  Bombay  and  Professor  D.  K,  Garde  of  the  University 
of  Poona,  both  Fulbright  professors  for  the  academic  year  I96O-6I, 
had  just  witnessed  the  Kennedy-Nixon  presidential  campaign.  As  they 
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discussed  personal  reactions  and  professional  opinions,  comparisons 
were  inevitably  made  with  the  Indian  Parliamentary  elections  of  19^1- 
52  and  1957.  Happily  dismissing  the  "conventional  wisdom,"  Dr.  Dastiir 
remarked  that  in  view  of  the  success  of  American  minority  groups  in 
bargaining  for  greater  social  and  economic  opportunity  via  political 
solidarity  and  organization,  perhaps  what  India's  plural  society  needed 
was  more,  not  less,  of  what  I  call  communal ism.  She  had  in  mind,  of 
course,  the  fact  that  in  India,  as  in  the  United  States,  the  members 
of  particular  socially- defined  communities  like  castes  and  national- 
origin  groups  often  occupy  a  similar  position  in  the  social  and  economic 
hierarchy.  Despite  the  criticism  of  caste  and  regional  politics  in 
India  by  intellectuals  and  officials,  the  organization  of  a  particular 
class  of  individuals  with  common  interests  for  political  action  is  in 
perfect  accord  with  the  nineteenth  century  concept  of  rational 
political  man.  Of  this  irony  Dr.  Dastur  was  well  aware.  Again  in 
1962,  during  a  research  trip  to  India,  I  was  iit^iressed  with  the 
similarities  in  political  organization  and  behavior  in  India  and  the 
United  States  as  I  discussed  the  third  national  elections  with  Dr. 
Dastur  and  Dr.  Garde.  For  the  perceptive  and  suggestive  comments  of 
these  two  good  friends,  I  am  most  grateful. 
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COMMUNAL  POLITICS  IN  INDIA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES; 
A  COMPARATIVE  ANALYSIS 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  COMMUNALISM 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  define  very  broadly  and  to 
compare  the  nature  and  functions  of  conmunalism  in  the  politics  of 
India  and  the  United  States.  Communalism  is  here  used  to  indicate 
an  individual's  consciousness  of  his  identity  with  a  socially- distinct 
community  which  is  based  upon  race,  language,  or  religion.  This  is 
an  unsatisfactory  label,  but  a  term  which  makes  up  in  comprehensive- 
ness what  it  lacks  in  specificity.  In  India,  communalism  in  the 
narrow  sense  has  been  used  in  this  century  to  denote  religious  tension, 
particularly  antagonism  between  Muslims  and  Hindus,  With  the  accom- 
plishment of  Partition  in  19h7,   it  has  been  used  in  the  broad  sense 
to  describe  tension  among  several  kinds  of  groups,  ethnic,  religious, 
and  caste  in  nature.  In  India  the  term  communal  today  broadly 
connotes  what  is  generally  understood  by  the  term  ethnic  in  the  United 
States. 

In  both  India  and  the  United  States  there  exists  a  significant 
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disparity  between  empirical  patterns  of  citizen  attitudes  and  behavior 
and  the  egalitarian  and  unitarian  values  which  give  both  nations 
their  modem  identity.  National  intelligensias  and  governing  elites, 
who  are  the  custodians  and  manipulators  of  political  culture,  typically 
view  this  phenomenon  in  acculturative  terras,  seeking  to  create  a 
greater  degree  of  continuity  and  coherence  between  formal  beliefs  and 
mass  behavior.  This  policy  arises  from  their  concern  with  maintaining 
the  integrity  of  the  political  systems  in  the  face  of  possible  chal- 
lenges generated  from  within  the  society.  Leaders  strive  to  keep 
demands  made  upon  authority  consistent  with  the  system's  capacity  to 
absorb  or  accomodate  them.  This  phenomenon  of  discontinuity  has  been 
described  and  documented  in  the  United  States  by  scholars  such  as 
Angus  Campbell  and  his  associates  and  the  late  V,  0.  Key,  Jr.   In 
the  present  decade,  the  problem  arises  most  spectacularly  in  terms 
of  Negro  demands  for  equality  of  treatment  and  opportunity  and  the 
responses  of  the  white  majority.^ 

Only  with  the  advent  of  mass  democracy  in  19^0  has  India  begtin 
to  confront  clearly  the  problem  of  political  diversity.  Mindful  of 
the  trauma  of  Partition,  India's  leaders  and  thinkeirs  have  been 


■^Angus  Campbell  et  ai..  The  American  Voter  (New  York,  1960)j  V.  0. 
Key,  Jr.,  Southern  Polf  vies  (New  York,  19li9),  and  Public  Opinion  and 
American  Democracy  (New  York,  1961), 

^See  William  Brink  and  Louis  Harris,  The  Negro  Revolution  in 
America  (New  York,  196i|). 
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alarmed  at  the  outburst  of  caste  patriotism,  linguistic  and  cultural 
regionalism,  and  religious  rivalry  evident  in  every  election  and  at 
every  level  of  government.  Accustomed  to  view  political  man  as  a 
rational,  self-interested  creature,  they  have  been  deeply  troubled 
by  his  departvire  from  the  ideals  of  modem  liberalism  and  democracy. 
Confronted  as  they  are  by  the  awesome  problems  of  transforming  a 
feudal  economy  and  reforming  a  traditional  society,  India's  elite  has 
typically  viewed  the  perpetuation,  indeed  the  growth,  of  parochial 
interests  and  loyalties  as  a  major  threat  to  its  goal  of  national 
unity.  Prime  Minister  Nehru  voiced  this  concern  in  1955  in  the  midst 
of  widespread  popular  agitation  for  the  creation  of  culturally  and 
linguistically  autonomous  states.  Speaking  at  Bangalore  he  issued  a 
sharp  warning  of  the  dangers  of  "fissiparous  tendencies." 


I  think  it  is  correct  to  say  that  foreigners  who 
came  here  hardly  ever  really  conquered  India,  Certainly 
the  British  did  not,  in  spite  of  their  superior  arms. 
They  simply  took  advantage  of  the  divisions  in  India. 
Others  who  came  did  the  same  thing.  That  is  the  big 
lesson  of  Indian  history.  And  therefore  we  must  learn 
to  hold  together.  Let  us  have  all  kinds  of  arguments 
and  disputes  amongst  us.  But  once  we  decide,  and  decide 
democratically  and  peacefully,  let  us  act  accordingly. 


Doubtless  remembering  the  trauma  of  Partition,  Nehru  held  out  a 
transcendent  ideal. 


The  main  thing  we  must  keep  in  mind  is  the  emotional 
integration  of  India.  We  must  guard  against  being  swept 
away  by  momentary  passion,  whether  it  is  religion  mis- 
applied to  politics  or  communalism  or  provincialism  or 
casteism.  We  have  to  build  up  this  country  into  a 
mighty  nation,  mighty  not  in  the  ordinaiy  sense  of  the 
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word,  that  is,  having  great  armies  and  all  that,  but 
mighty  in  thought,  mighty  in  action,  mighty  in  culture 
and  mi^ty  in  its  peaceful  service  of  humanity,  ^ 


As  parochial  loyalties  persisted  in  national  elections,  the  Congress 
Party  first  issued  repudiations,  then  denunciations  of  communalism,^ 
Only  the  Chinese  invasion  of  October-November,  1962,  seemed  sufficient 
to  unite  the  country.  During  Parliament's  debate  on  the  national 
emergency,  the  Prime  Minister  grew  almost  lyrical  about  the  final 
realization  of  national  emotional  integration.  Commenting  that  "all 
our  petty  controversies  which  seeir^d  so  big  to  us  suddently  become 
of  no  moment  and  are  swept  aside"  because  of  the  threat  to  India's 
integrity,  Nehru  proclaimed: 


During  the  last  three  weeks  or  a  little  more  we  have 
had  a  glimpse  of  the  strength  of  the  serene  face  of  India, 
strong  and  yet  calm  and  determined,  that  face,  an  ancient 
face,  v;hich  is  ever  young  and  vibrant.  We  have  not  seen 
ConljrJ  her  face,  but  rather  this  House  saw  a  million 
faces  representing  that  ([single^  face  of  India  or  Bharat 
Plata.  5 


Nehru  was  too  optimistic,  however.  In  April-Ifey,  1963,  the  country 


^Speech  at  Bangalore,  6  October  19SS,   Jawaharlal  Nehru's  Speeches 
(New  Delhi,  1958),  III,  pp.  31,  35. 

^"Election  Manifesto,  Indian  National  Congress,"  S.  L.  Poplai, 
ed. ,  National  Politics  and  the  1957  Election  in  India  (New  Delhi, 
1957),  p.  70,  and  "Resolutions  Adopted  at  theT6th  Annual  Session, 
Indian  National  Congress,  Bahavanagar,  6  and  7  January  I96I,"  in  S. 
L.  Poplai,  ed.,  1962  General  Elections  in  India  (Bombay,  1962),  p.  197. 

^Lok  Sabha  Debates,  IX,  no.  6  (November  lii,  1962),  cols.  l61i5-l6U6. 
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was  again  torn  by  controversy,  this  time  over  the  transition  to 
Hindi  as  a  national  language.  Unprecedented  disorder  erupted  in 
Parliament,  particularly  between  members  frcaii  the  North  and  South, 
and  the  question  of  Hindi  versus  English  became  the  leading  topic  for 
debate  in  the  press  and  from  the  political  platform. ° 

I  shall  contend  in  this  paper  that  communalism  pl^s  a  significant 
role  in  the  political  behavior  of  both  India  and  the  United  States. 
Further,  while  communalism  does  from  the  abstract  viewpoint  conflict 
with  modem  democratic  norms,  it  ultimately  performs  important  ac- 
culturative  and  integrative  functions  at  the  behavioral  level.  Thus, 
while  appearing  superficially  to  be  the  enemy  of  democracy,  communalism 
operates  in  a  subtle  fashion  as  the  agent  of  modernization.  I  shall 
attempt  to  demonstrate  this  by  defining  and  comparing  the  nature  and 
functions  of  communalism  in  recent  American  and  Indian  history. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  RELIGION  ON  POLITICS 

Religions  provide  their  adherents  with  a  set  of  values  and 
expectations  which  significantly  influence  social  attitudes  and 
behavior.  They  provide  the  faithful  with  an  identity  apart  from  that 
of  other  groups  and  thereby  offer  a  potential  source  of  inter-group 
tension.  Even  in  the  characteristically  secular  modem  society  an 


°See  the  reports  in  The  Hindu  Weekly  Review  (Madras),  April  22, 
29;   May  6,  13,  1963.  ~ 
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attack  upon  or  appeal  to  this  spiritual  and  social  identity  arouses 
the  deepest  emotions  and  highest  loyalties  of  a  community.  The  Nazi 
attentat  to  obliterate  Etiropean  Jews  and  the  rise  of  Catholic  Democracy 
in  postwar  Evirope  illustrate  this  principle.  In  the  United  States  and 
India,  the  social  and  political  significance  of  religious  community  is 
emphasized  by  the  geographical,  occupational,  and  residential  grouping 
of  minority  faiths. 

Although  the  United  States  Census  now  omits  religious  identifi- 
cation, Ben  B.  Seligman  estimates  that  there  are  some  U, ^00, 000  Jews 
in  America,  of  whom  about  one-half  are  concentrated  in  New  York 
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City.'  Despite  the  fact  that  most  immigrated  only  after  l880,  the 
Jewish  newcomers  possessed  distinct  advantages  over  their  Catholic 
and  Protestant  competitors.  Many  had  lived  in  European  cities  and 
there  acquired  the  virban  attitudes  and  skills  which  have  made  Jews 
the  most  mobile  group  in  Twentieth  Century  United  States.  The  self- 
consciousness  of  the  Jeirlsh  community,  a  product  of  persecution  in 
Europe  and  discrimination  in  America,  has  encouraged  the  growth  of 


•Ben  B.  Seligman,  "Some  Aspects  of  Jewish  Demography,"  Marshall 
Sklare,  ed..  The  Jews  (Glencoe,  Illinois,  1958),  p.  h6;   Ben  B.  Seligman, 
"The  Jevrish  PopulaHon  in  New  York  City:  1952,"  ibid.,  p.  9S. 

"Nathan  Glazer,  "The  American  Jew  and  the  Attainment  of  Middle 
Class  Rank,"  Sklare,  The  J^js,  pp.  138-lli6j  Fred  L.  Strodtbeck,  et  al., 
"Evaluations  of  Occupations:  A  Reflection  of  Jewish  and  Italian 
Mobility  Differences,"  Raymond  W.  Mack,  ed..  Race,  Class,  and  Power 
(New  York,  1963),  pp.  168-178;  James  ¥.  Vander  Zanden,  American 
Minority  Relations  (New  York,  1963),  pp.  2U6-255,  262-2^77 
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strong  comraunal  institutions  and  significant  political  solidarity. 
Jews  identify  more  strongly  than  any  major  group  with  the  Democratic 
Party"  and  vote  decisively  for  liberal  candidates.    Residential 
segregation,  whether  voluntarj''  or  not,  encourages  communication  and 
provides  a  significant  basis  for  effective  community  participation  in 
elections.  Evidence  includes  the  "balanced  ticket"  in  New  York 
Democratic  politics  and  the  electoral  success  of  men  like  Herbert 
Lehmann  and  Jacob  Javits.  Even  in  smaller  cities  like  Atlanta,  which 
had  an  estimated  Jewish  population  of  only  10,000  in  19U6,   city 
politics  have  been  dominated  for  nearly  two  decades  by  a  coalition 
of  Negro  and  upper-class  Protestant  and  Jewish  voters.  Like  American 
Negroes,  Jews  moved  heavily  into  the  Democratic  column  during  the  New 
Deal  when  Roosevelt  was  assembling  a  new  American  majority.  The  urban 
cheiracter  of  Jewish  life,  the  humanitarianism  of  the  New  Deal,  and 
Hitler's  persecution  of  European  Jews  were  sources  of  the  community's 
Democratic  identification.^^ 


^Campbell,  et  al..  The  American  Voter,  abridged  ed.  (New  York, 
196U),  p.  92. 

■^-QCbid.,  pp.  l6i;-171j  Lawrence  H.  Fuchs,  The  Political  Behavior 
of  American  Jews  (Glencoe,  Illinois,  1956),  pp.  99-120. 

•'■■'•Seligman,  "Some  Aspects  of  Jewish  Demography,"  p.  51;  Solomon 
Sutker,  "The  Role  of  Social  Clubs  in  the  Atlanta  Jewish  Community," 
Sklare,  The  Jews,  p.  262. 

l^Campbell,  The  American  Voter,  pp.  l61i-171|  Fuchs,  The  Political 
Behavior,  pp.  99-120. 


Catholic  immigrants  also  tended  to  concentrate  in  American  cities, 
finding  the  move  inland  too  costly  and  life  on  the  prairie  farm  too 
unfamiliar.  ^  "The  history  of  the  Irish  in  America  is  founded  on  a 
paradox,"  declared  Shannon.  "The  Irish  were  a  rural  people  in  Ireland 
and  became  a  city  people  in  the  United  States."-^  Although  they  arrived 
forty  years  earlier  than  the  majority  of  Jews,  the  Irish  (and  later 
Catholic  groups)  were  handicapped  by  their  peasant  backgrovind.  They 
became  victims  of  their  inappropriate  values  and  inadequate  technology. 
Today  the  Irish  are  far  less  mobile  than  Jews,  tending  to  concentrate 
in  the  lower  portions  of  the  class  pyramid.  -^  Like  the  Jews  they 
profited  from  residential  segregation  and  strong  tendency  to  marry 
first  within  the  ethnic  and  then  the  religious  community.  •'■°  Having 
overcome  their  initial  "culture  shock,"  the  Irish  built  strong  com- 
munity institutions,  often  becoming  the  organizational  links  with 
the  wider  society  for  newer  arrivals.  '  Careers  in  politics,  the 
church,  and  labor  unions  thus  became  favored  avenues  for  social 
mobility  and  integration.  Useful  illustrations  are  the  careers  of 


-i'/illiam  V.  Shannon,  The  American  Irish  (Mew  York  and  London, 
1963),  chap.  27 I  Oscar  Handlin,""The  Uprooted  (Boston,  1951),  chap.  III. 

•^Shannon,  The  American  Irish,  p.  27- 

-'-^Vander  Zanden,  American  Minority  Relations,  pp.  2ii8-252. 

^%bid.,  pp.  285-290;  Ruby  J.  R.  Kennedy,  "Single  or  Triple 
Melting  Pot?",  Mack,  Race,  Class,  and  Power,  pp.  357-367. 


■^"^Handlin,  The  Uprooted,  pp.  209-217- 
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Cardinal  Gibbons  and  the  Kennedy  family.  "  As  the  Irish  became 
"politicized,"  it  became  virtually  impossible  to  win  a  majority  of 
electoral  votes  in  presidential  campaigns  without  carrying  most  of 
the  fourteen  key  states  in  which  Catholics  are  20  to  60  per  cent  of 
the  population.  ^  The  I960  presidential  election  illustrates  the 
importance  of  Catholic  solidarity  when  the  identity  of  the  community 
comes  under  attack.  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  polled  a  massive  vote  in 

that  election  among  all  classes  of  Catholics  despite  the  heavy 

20 
"defections"  to  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  w-hich  were  noted  in  the  1950 's. 

(It  was  interesting  to  note  in  the  Gallup  Poll's  reports  in  September, 

196h,   that  Catholic  voters  gave  President  Johnson  slightly  greater 

21 

support  than  Kennedy  in  I960. ) 

In  India  also  religious  distinctions  are  the  foundations  of 
both  political  coherence  and  social  competition.  Religious  tension 


-'■^Shannon,  The  American  Irish,  chaps.  VTEI,  X,  XIIj  James  M. 
Burns,  John  Kennedy  (New  York,  I960). 

^Citing  a  memorandum  drai-m  up  by  Theodore  Sorenson  for  John 
Kennedy  in  1956,  Shannon  gives  percentages  of  Catholics  in  the  leading 
111  states  as  Rhode  Island,  60  per  cent|  Massachusetts,  50  per  centj 
Connecticut,  k9   per  centj  New  Jersey,  39  per  centj  New  York,  32  per 
centj  Wisconsin,  32  per  centj  Illinois,  30  per  centj  Pennsylvania, 
29  per  centj  Michigan,  2I4.  per  centj  Minnesota,  2k  per  centj  California, 
22  per  centj  Montana,  22  per  centj  Maryland,  21  per  centj  and  Ohio, 
20  per  cent.  See  The  American  Irish,  p.  I4.O9. 

^^Shannon,  The  American  Irish,  pp.  i;10-iil3j  Campbell,  The 
American  Voter,  pp.  IBU-TfTJ  175-177- 

^-kiallup  Polls  of  September  15  and  25,  The  Atlanta  Constitution, 
September  16,  26,  I96I;. 
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in  recent  Indian  history  has  largely  centered  around  the  competition 
of  Hindiis  and  Muslims.  As  a  domestic  issue,  it  began  with  the 
partition  of  Bengal  in  190^  (anticipating  events  of  19i47)  and  largely 
ended  with  the  creation  of  Pakistan.  Since  Independence,  religious 
enmity  in  India  has  been  chiefly  directed  at  Pakistan.  Indeed,  Indian 
foreign  policy  cannot  be  understood  outside  the  context  of  Partition, 
the  flight  of  refugees  from  Pakistan,  and  the  quarrel  over  Kashmir. 
Each  new  country  has  become  an  almost  classic  example  of  the  external 
scapegoat,  providing  the  other  with  an  "enemy"  which  facilitates  the 
definition  of  its  own  distinctive  national  identity.  The  Bharatiya 

Jan  San^,  India's  most  important  national  party  based  on  religious 

22 
identity,  is  a  product  of  this  atmosphere.    The  fact  that  the  Jan 

Sangh  is  strongest  in  northern  India,  particularly  in  the  more  backward 

areas  and  those  most  affected  by  the  influx  of  Hindu  refugees,  suggests 


22Myron  Weiner,  Party  Politics  in  India  (Princeton,  1957),  chaps. 
IX,  X,  The  party  spectrum  in  the  Indian  Parliament  following  the  1962 
nationsil  elections  was  as-  follows,  reading  from  left  to  right  and  in- 
cluding the  number  of  seats  controlled  by  each  party  in  a  popular 
house  of  some  ^00  members  and,  parenthetically,  the  percentage  of  the 
popular  vote  won  by  each:  Communist  Party  (CPI),  29  (9.96)|  Praja 
Socialists,  12  (6.81;)^  Indian  National  Congress,  361  (U5.02)j  Swatantra, 
18  (6.80);  Jan  Sangh,  lU  (S.hh);   and  Independents  and  others,  59  (2h.9h). 
As  in  1951-52  and  195?.^  the  Congress  again  won  about  three-quarters  of 
the  seats  in  the  House  of  the  People  and  some  two-thirds  of  the  seats  in 
the  state  Legislative  Assemblies  combined.  The  small  number  of  seats 
and  percentage  of  the  vote  won  by  the  Communists  and  the  communalists 
(Jan  Sangh)  should  not  be  taken  to  indicate  their  unimportance,  since 
each  represents  an  alternative  ideology  and  policy  to  the  Congress  and 
each  has,  under  some  party  label,  threatened  Congress  control  in 
states  like  Kerala  and  Orissa.  Norman  D,  Palmer,  "India,"  in  G,  M, 
Kahin,  ed.  Major  Governments  of  Asia  (Ithaca,  New  York,  1963),  Table 
6,  368  and  chap.  XI. 
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that  animosity  and  frustration  are  strong  elements  in  its  popular 
appeal.  That  it  polled  3.1  per  cent  of  the  national  popular  vote  in 
195l-52j  $.9  per  cent  in  1957,  and  6.ii  per  cent  in  1962'-^  suggests 
the  continuing  importazice  of  religious  reaction  in  an  officially 
secular  state.  Today  the  Jan  Sangh  is  not  only  the  most  militant 
Indian  party  in  its  attitude  toxirard  Pakistan,  it  is  also  the  most 
adamant  champion  of  the  rapid  substitution  of  Hindi  for  English  as 
a  national  language.  This  fervor  for  Hindi  has  further  inflamed  the 
sense  of  grievance  in  the  Dravida  Hunnetra  Kazhagam  (D.M.K.),  the 
outstanding  anti-Brahmin  and  anti-Aryan  party  of  the  Dravidian  South. ^^ 

In  the  case  of  the  Parsees,  a  highly-Anglicized  and  affluent 
community  of  industrial  Bombay  and  Gujerat,  the  problem  is  not  so 
much  that  of  religious  persecution  as  social  and  political  isolation. 
These  folloviers  of  Zoroaster,  along  with  the  Gujerati  commercial 
castes,  dominated  foreign  trade  and  ship-building  on  the  west  coast 
before  the  arrival  of  the  British.  In  the  1950 's  they  became  textile 
and  financial  magnates  in  Bombay  and  Ahmedabad  and  contributed  a  dis- 
proportionate ntamber  of  business,  professional,  and  political  leaders 
to  Indian  life.  Their  strong  sense  of  community  led  the  Parsee  firms, 
lilce  their  Hindu  Marwari  rivals  after  1920,  to  concentrate  managerial 


23palmer,  "India,"  368. 

^^See   reports  of  the  controversy  over  the  Official  Languages  Bill 
in  The  Hindu  Weekly  Review  (Madras),  April  22,  29 j  May  6,  13,  1963. 
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control  and  personnel  recruitment  within  their  family  and  religious 
circle.  Although  this  cautious  policy  is  breaking  down  with  the  rise 
of  large  public  corporations,  considerable  resentment  is  directed 
toward  the  community  by  non-Parsees . ^5  The  disdain  of  the  Indian 
intelligensia  for  the  business  calling  and  the  official  economic 
policies  of  the  Congress  Socialists  have  rendered  the  Parsees  insecure. 
The  emotionalism  of  the  Marathi-Gujerati  struggle  for  control  of  Bombay 
City  in  the  period  1956-60  caught  the  Parsees  between  two  fires.  A 
recent  observer  finds  it  significant  that  two  prominent  Parsees 
financial  leaders  like  Minoo  Masani  and  Sir  Homy  Modi  joined  with 
non- traditional J  non-militant  moderates  like  C.  Rajagopalichari  and 
N.  G.  Ranga  in  founding  the  liberal  Swatantra  party  in  1959. 

The  struggle  of  the  Sikh  Akali  Dal  for  "Punjabi  Subha"  is  an 
outstanding  Indian  example  of  religious  communalism  cloaked  in  the 
guise  of  linguistic  regionalism.  The  Akali  Dal  has  demanded  the 
partition  of  the  Punjab  on  the  basis  of  differences  between  the  Hindi 
language  and  script  of  the  Hindus  and  the  Punjabi  of  the  Sikhs.  The 
Sikhs  would  thereby  gain  a  state  in  which  they  would  be  the  dominant 
community.^'  New  Delhi  has  resisted  this  demand,  despite  the  fasts 


^5Helen  B.  Lamb,  "The  Indian  Business  Communities  and  the  Evolution 
of  an  Industrial  Class,"  Pacific  Affairs,  XXVIII  (June,  1955),  101-116. 

^"Howard  K.  Erdman,  "India's  Swatantra  Party,"  Pacific  Affairs, 
XXXVI  (Winter,  1963-61i),  399.  See  also  Allen  D.  Grimshaw,  "The  Anglo- 
Indian  Community;  the  Integration  of  a  Marginal  Group,"  Journal  of 
Asian  Studies,  XVIII  (February,  1959),  227-2liO. 

27Myron  Weiner,  The  Politics  of  Scarcity  (Chicago,  1962),  pp.  Ii8-5l. 
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of  the  Akali  Dal  leader.  Master  Tara  Singh.  Indeed,  the  breaking  in 
1962  of  his  "fast  unto  death"  in  the  face  of  government  intransigence 
caused  the  fall  from  power  of  Master  Tara  Singh  and  the  imposition  of 
a  severe  penance  by  the  community  leadership.  The  central  goverrament ' s 
resistance  was  not  so  effective  in  the  instance  of  the  agitation  of 
the  Nagas,  many  of  whom  are  Christians,  for  the  creation  of  a  separate 
state  in  the  northeastern  hills*  After  years  of  armed  rebellion.  New 
Delhi  created  a  Nagaland  state  in  1962, ^^ 

Hindus,  Muslims,  and  Christians  are  involved  in  the  struggle  for 
control  in  Kerala,  India's  most  literate  state  but  its  region  of 
highest  unemployments  Hindus  are  6l,6  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
Kerala,  Christians  20^8  per  cent,  and  Muslims  17.1;  per  cent.  The 
Hindus  are  socially  and  politically  divided  among  the  untouchables, 
the  low-caste  Ezhavas,  the  middle-caste  Nairs,  and  the  Brahmins,"" 
The  Communist  Party  has  effectively  brought  the  Ezhavas  within  its 
fold  while  the  Christians  and  Nairs  are  predominantly  allied  with  the 
Congress,  The  Muslim  League  has  been  revived  in  recent  years. ^'-'  As 


^^Palmer,  "India,"  p.  302. 

2%.  P.  Bhagat,  The  Kerala  Midterm  Elections  of  I963  (Bombay,  I96O), 
p.  3.  The  population  of  Kerala  in  1951  was  13.T'millions,  of  whom  3-7 
millions  were  Ezhavas,  3.U  millions,  Nairs  and  Brahmins,  and  1.2 
millions,  Harijans. 

^9rn  the  1957  general  elections,  which  resulted  in  Communist  Party 
control  of  the  Kerala  Legislative  Assembly,  the  Christians  and  Muslims 
voted  overwhelmingly  for  the  Congress,  the  Ezhavas  for  the  CPI,  and 
the  Nairs  divided  their  vote  almost  equally  between  the  Congress  and 
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in  post-war  Italy  and  France,  so  also  in  Kerala  a  coalition  of  com- 
munities and  parties  is  essential  for  the  construction  of  a  working 
majority  in  the  Legislative  Assembly.  As  in  Europe,  in  Kerala  questions 
involving  religion  and  education  play  a  prominent  role  in  policy 
disputes  which  influence  the  rise  and  fall  of  governments.  Christian 
leadership  and  participation  in  the  all-party  boycott  which  brought 
down  the  Communist  government  in  1959  was  precipitated  by  attempts  to 
consolidate  official  control  over  the  schools,  both  religious  and 
secular. ^■'-  Clearly,  religion  continues  to  play  a  significant  role, 
whether  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  politics  of  India. 

THE  HOLE  OF  ETHNIC  AND  CULTURAL  GROUPS 

As  Franklin  Roosevelt  put  it  so  well,  the  United  States  is 
preeminently  a  country  of  immigrants,  whether  they  came  in  the 
seventeenth  or  twentieth  century.  What  he  did  not  make  clear,  however. 


the  CPI.  See  the  estimates  in  Jitendra  Singh,  Communist  Rule  in  Kerala 
(New  Delhi,  1959),  p.  10.  In  the  I960  state  elections,  which  followed 
President's  rule  in  Kerala,  a  coalition  of  Congress,  Socialist,  and 
Muslim  League  parties  won  control  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The 
Communist  vote  is  estimated  to  have  included  85  per  cent  of  the  Ezhavas 
and  Harijans,  but  only  20  per  cent  of  the  Muslims  and  non-Catholic 
Christians,  and  8  per  cent  of  the  Catholic  Christians.  Bhagat,  The 
Kerala  Midterm  Elections,  p.  139.  The  united  front  of  anti-Communist 
parties  soon  began  to  fall  apart;  a  split  within  the  Congress  finally 
felled  the  Government  in  September,  196U,  bringing  President's  rule  to 
the  Kerala  region  for  the  third  timo  since  independence.  See  The  Hindu 
Weekly  Review,  September  Hi,  196U. 

^■^Benjamin  N.  Schoenfeld,  "Kerala  in  Crisis,"  Pacific  Affairs, 
XXXII  (September  1959),  2i;2j  Singh,  Communist  Rule,  pp.  37-IIIu 
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is  the  obvious  fact  that  assimilation  to  our  English-derived  culture 
has  long  been  a  condition  of  full  membership  in  the  A.Tierican  society. 
Although  from  the  earliest  times  Americans  professed  and  practiced 
official  religious  toleration,  from  the  days  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson 
they  have  not  felt  it  vjise  or  proper  to  encourage  continued  loyalty  to 
other  languages  and  cuotoms  than  the  Anglo-American.  This  has  given 
certain  groups  like  the  English-speaking  Irish  a  clear  tactical 
advantage  over  later  arrivals  from  the  European  continent.  The  Irish 
often  became  mediators  between  the  old  and  new  Americans,  assuming 
leadership  in  the  political  organizational  and  labor  fields.-^   On  the 
other  hand,  groups  like  the  Jews  and  Greeks,  who  h^d  experienced  \irban 
life  and  acqaired  modei'n  skills,  possessed  more  appropriate  values  and 
held  ambitions  more  readily  ad'ipted  to  the  demands  of  city  and 
industrial  life  in  America. -^^  The  largely  peasant  Irish,  Poles,  and 
Italians  labored  against  the  especially  severe  impact  of  "culture 
shock"  after  settling  in  a  rapidly  m.odemizing  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  groups  which  were  most  self-conscious  and  enjoyed  the 
greatest  degree  of  internal  solidarity  were  also  the  builders  of  the 
strongest  communal  institutions.  Fraternal  orders,  church  societies. 


■^Shannon,  The  American  Irish,  pp.  136-317 |  Handlin,  The  Uprooted, 
pp.  69-70. 

3-Dernard  C.  Rosen,  "Race,  Ethnicity  and  the  Achievement  Syndrome," 
Mack,  Race,  Class,  and  Poyfr,  pp.  71-90j  Vander  Zanden,  American 
Minori'by  Relations,  pp.  2uIt-266. 
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protective  insurance  associations,  and  political  clubs  strengthened 
the  position  of  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Irish  and  facilitated  their 
ultimate  integration  into  American  society. ^^  Even  as  their  members 
moved  out  into  the  wider  society,  these  communities  continued  to  preserve 
their  special  identities  through  common  religious  rites  and  marriage 
within  the  faith.  This  common  identity  became  a  great  advantage  in 
politics,  giving  rise  to  the  party  professional's  conception  of  typical 
Jewish  and  Irish  electoral  behavior.  Solidarity  encouraged  communal 
voting,  and  thereby  enabled  minorities  to  make  more  effective  demands 
on  authority  and  elect  their  own  representatives  to  policy-making 
posts. -^5  Policy  innovations,  in  turn,  opened  up  new  opportunities 
to  the  group.  The  reorganization  of  American  party  politics  in  the 
1930's,  particularly  the  coalition  of  religious,  racial,  and  ethnic 
minorities  which  became  the  foundation  of  the  modern  Democratic  Party, 
reflect  accomodation  to  the  needs  of  the  newcomers  and  their  fuller 
representation  in  American  political  life. 

In  independent  India  also  the  dominant  political  party,  the 
Indian  National  Congress,  has  its  organizational  roots  in  a  variety 
of  diverse  religious,  regional,  and  caste  groups  scattered  throughout 
the  country.  Within  India  there  is  an  incredible  variety  of  race  and 


^^Handlin,  The  Uprooted,  pp.  173-177. 

-^^Shaimon,  The  American  Irish,  chaps.  V,  X,  XII;  Fuchs,  The 
Political  Behavior,  chaps.  VIII,  IX,  X. 
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colors  language  and  script,  diet  and  dress.  This  diversity  is  the 
product  of  centuries  of  migration^  localization,  and  partial  assimi- 
lation of  various  ethnic  groups.  The  pragmatic  nature  of  Britain's 
century  of  empire-building  left  Indian  linguistic  and  cultural 
boundaries  obscured.  But  the  impact  of  modern  transportation  and  com- 
munication and  tte  growing  commercialization  and  industrialization  of 
the  economy  tended  to  sharpen  regional  sentiment.  An  important 
contributing  factor  was  the  rise  of  the  vernacular  language  school 
in  Indian  villages  and  towns.  The  spread  of  literacy  promoted  the 
development  of  the  vernacular  press  which  today  predominates  in  the 
smaller  cities  and  villages  of  India.    Thus  each  cultural  and 
linguistic  region  of  India  was  knitted  together  by  economic  and  admin- 
istrative modernization  and  the  rivalries  among  them  grew  with  their 
increasing  self -consciousness  and  political  awareness. 

This  was  the  situation  when  Mahatma  Gandhi,  the  creator  of  mass 
nationalism,  promised  in  1920  that  in  free  India  the  major  linguistic 
regions  wovild  enjoy  political  autonomy.  The  federating  provincial 
units  of  the  national  Congress  were  shortly  organized  in  terms  of 
Indian  cultural  rather  than  British-imposed  political  boundaries.-'' 
Twice  in  the  early  days  of  independence  Prime  Minister  Nehru  tried  to 


^"Selig  S.  Harrison,  India;  The  Most  Dangerous  Decades  (Princeton, 
i960),  pp.  8i;-86. 

-''Joan  V.  Bondurant,  Regionalism  vs.  Provincialism  (Berkeley, 
California,  1958),  chap.  II. 
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put  off  fulfillment  of  the  repeatedly  reaffirmed  Congress  pledge. 
Still  the  pressure  mounted  until  Neliru  was  forced  in  1953  to  concede 
via  the  carving  of  Andhra  Pradesh  out  of  Madras  State.  New  Delhi's 
acquiescence  was  produced  partly  by  the  fatal  fasting  of  a  distinguished 
Gandliian  worker  in  Andhra  and  partly  by  the  successful  exploitation  of 
the  linguistic  issue  by  the  Communist  Party. ^°  Parliament  constituted 
a  States  Reorganization  Commission  which  toured  the  country  to  study 
the  problem  of  redravrlng  political  boundaries  along  linguistic  lines. ^° 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution  in  1956  consolidated  twenty-seven  old 
states  into  sixteen  new  monolingual  units,  excepting  Bombay  and  the 
Punjab.  Changes  were  most  striking  in  the  Dravidian-speaking  South, 
where  four  new  states  emerged  out  of  the  previous  five.  Language 
thereafter  became  the  most  important  factor  in  political  alignments 
in  unhappy  Bombay,  splitting  the  state  into  Maharathi  and  Gujerati- 
speaking  regions,  both  of  whom  claimed  Bombay  City  as  their  capital. 
The  ensuing  demonstrations  and  the  spread  of  violence  ultimately 
brought  New  Dehli's  agreement  and  the  state  was  partitioned  in  I960, 
Bombay  City  becoming  the  capital  of  Maharashtra.  With  the  completion 
of  reorganization  of  the  states,  the  politics  of  regionalism  and 


38palmer,  'Tndia,"  pp.  365-366.  See  also  Selig  S.  Harrison,  "Caste 
and  the  Andhra  Communists,"  American  Political  Science  Review,  L  (June 
1956),  378-l;OU. 

39see  Report  of  the  States  Reorganization  Commission  (New  Delhi, 
1955).  (Hereafter  referred  to  as  Report  of  SRCTI 
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lingualism  took  on  a  new  character  in  India. 

As  a  national  problem  linguistic  regionalism  today  reflects  the 
growth  of  economic  aspirations,  educational  ambitions,  and  cultural 
self -consciousness.  The  concentration  of  modern  industry  in  the  Bombay 
and  Bengal  areas  for  over  a  century  has  naturally  provoked  considerable 
ill-will  in  less  fortunate  regions,  particularly  in  the  already  self- 
conscious  South.  The  institution  of  central  economic  planning  and 
official  allocation  of  a  preponderance  of  developmental  resources  have 
given  the  Indian  states  new  levers  of  influence  over  their  economic 
futures.  Today  state  political  leaders,  mindful  of  popular  aspira- 
tions and  grievances,  vie  viith  one  another  in  demanding  that  their 
people  receive  irrigation  and  hydroelectric  facilities,  shipbuilding 
and  locomotive  manufacturing  centers,  machine-tool  and  steel  plants, 
research  and  educational  institutes.  Government  has  responded  by 
officially  declaring  that  hvunan  and  regional  needs  as  well  as  economic 
efficiency  and  rationality  must  be  considered  in  planning  economic 
development.    As  the  Five  Year  Plans  increase  in  scope,  so  do  the 
ambitions  and  demands  of  each  region  of  India. 

The  constitutionally-sanctioned  transition  from  English  to  Hindi 
as  an  all-India  language  has  roused  even  more  furious  controversy 
because  of  its  implications  for  education  and  employment  and  its  impact 


^^lanning  Commission,  Government  of  India,  Third  Five- Year  Plan 
(New  Delhi,  1962),  pp.  8,  Ik',  Weiner,  The  Politics  of  Scarcity,  chaps, 
in,  IX. 
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on  regional  pride.  When  the  British  displaced  the  Moghuls,  learning 
English  gradually  became  the  essential  condition  for  admission  into 
the  imiversities  and  the  public  services.  As  institutions  of  higher 
and  preparatory  education  developed  over  the  country,  mobile  Indians 
acquired  an  enormous  stake  in  the  possession  of  English  language  skills. 
Indeed,  it  was  the  only  medium  through  which  the  Bengali-born  professor 
in  Bombay  or  the  Madrasi  civil  servant  in  New  Delhi  could  communicate 
with  his  associates.  Despite  the  requirement  that  Hindi  must  eventually 
become  the  official  national  medium  and  the  central  government's  attempts 
to  hasten  its  spread  through  the  schools,  resistance  to  Hindi  continues 
to  be  strong.^  The  attempts  of  national  leaders,  including  Prime 
Minister  Nehru, ^  to  offer  reassurance  that  the  transition  from  English 
will  be  geared  to  the  pi^gressive  adoption  of  Hindi  in  each  region  and 
that  English  must  remain  as  a  diplomatic  and  scientific  language  in 
India,  have  not  met  with  sufficient  success.  Regional  parties  like 
the  D.M.K.  of  Tamilnad  denoionce  the  "linguistic  aggression"  of  the 
North  and  point,  often  with  some  persuasiveness,  to  the  intransigent 
behavior  and  fanatical  policies  of  the  proponents  of  Hindi.  From  the 
D.M.K.  viewpoint  this  is  merely  another  evidence  of  northern  discrimi- 
nation against  the  Dravidian  South,  a  list  of  grievances  which  includes 
also  the  tyranny  of  the  Brahmin  priesthood  and  Sanscrit  learning. 


W-See  Harrison,  India,  chap.  III. 
^%ehru.  Speeches,  III,  pp.  27-35. 
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economic  exploitation  by  Marwari  Banias,  and  government  denial  to 
the  South  of  sufficient  development  resources.  The  emotionalism 
which  sTirrounded  the  debate  and  passage  of  the  Official  Languages 
Bill  in  April-May,  1963,  seemed  to  draw  regional  lines  ever  tighter 
and  intensify  already  bitter  feelings  of  cultural  rivalry.  -^ 

THE  ROLE  OF  RACE,  GLASS,  Km   CASTE 

The  relationship  between  social  status  and  membership  in  ethnic 
and  racial  groups  is  highly  complex  in  the  United  States,  as  scholars 
in  the  tradition  of  W.  Lloyd  Warner  have  shown.  There  is,  however,  a 
very  clear  correlation  between  high  social  status  and  membership  in 
one  of  the  older  American  settler  groups.  Thus  persons  of  white 
Anglo-Saxon  Protestant  descent  are  proportionately  more  numerous  in 
the  upper  classes  and  those  of  Irish,  Italian,  and  Polish  extraction 
in  the  lower  classes.  Jews  and  Greeks  tend  to  be  highly  mobile 
because  of  their  urban  and  cultural  background  and  Negroes  are  con- 
centrated at  the  very  bottom  of  the  social  pyramid,  whether  inside  or 
outside  the  South. ^'^ 


^•^See  reports  of  the  debate  on  the  Official  Languages  Bill,  The 
Hindu  Weekly  Review,  April  22,  29,  May  6,  13,  1963. 

'^Vander  Zanden,  American  Minority  Relations,  chap.  X.  Since 
sociologists  have  tended  to  concentrate  more  upon  the  study  of  certain 
ethnic  groups  and  because  certain  basic  sources,  such  as  the  United 
States  Census,  give  certain  data  and  omit  other  relevant  information 
(e.g.,  religion  and  national  origin),  groups  of  German,  French, 
Scandanavian,  Mexican,  and  Oriental  descent  are  not  mentioned  in  this 
brief  summary. 
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There  seem  to  be  certain  fairly  well-defined  stages  by  which  a 
migrant  group  is  acculturated  and  integrated  into  the  wider  American 
society.  The  initial  impact  of  arrival  in  the  city  is  "culture 
shock, "^-'  a  phenomenon  which  has  affected  non-English  speaking  peasants 
and  migrant  Negroes  most  deeply.  Cultural  isolation  and  social  segre- 
gation result  in  the  formation  of  new  institutions  which  protect  the 
identity  of  the  community  and  yet  tentatively  link  it  with  the  wider 
society.  Employment  brokers  thus  become  labor  leaders,  small  insurance 
cooperatives  become  mutual  benefit  funds,  and  fraternal  organizations 
give  birth  to  political  clubs.  In  the  third  stage,  full-fledged  labor 
unions,  urban  political  machines,  and  the  church  provide  opportunity 
for  ambitious  youth  and  begin  to  bring  the  community  more  directly 
into  the  mainstream  of  American  life.  The  pattern  of  this  phase  is 
illustrated  by  the  Reform  movement  in  Judaism  and  the  rise  of  men  like 
Straus,  Brandeis,  and  Morgenthau.  Within  the  Irish  community,  the 
"Americanization"  of  the  church  and  political  activity  are  illustrated 
in  the  careers  of  Al  Smith  and  Jim  Curley,  Cardinal  Gibbons  and 
Cardinal  Ireland. '^°  The  community  apparently  begins  to  dissolve  due 
to  the  acculturation  and  social  mobility  of  its  members  in  the  fourth 
phase.  But  although  residential  segregation,  class  status,  and  style 


^%andlin.  The  Uprooted,  chap.  X^  The  Newcomers,  chap.  IV;  Shannon, 
The  American  Irish,  pp.  33-38;  Bernard  D.  Weintryb,  "Jexri-sh  Immigra- 
tion and  Accomodation  in  America,"  in  Sklare,  The  Jews,  pp.  15-21. 

^"Shannon,  The  American  Irish,  chaps.  VIII,  X,  XII. 
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of  life  are  transformed,  marriage  within  the  religious  group'^'  and 
electoral  solidarity  remain  significant  factors.  The  more  self- 
conscious  Jews  remain  solidly  Democratic  in  their  party  identification 
and  voting  behavior,^  while  even  the  upper-class  Catholics  return 
from  the  Republican  fold  when  the  religious  community  comes  under 
attack,  as  in  I960.  °  Shannon  argues  that  in  this  entire  process  of 
accvilturation,  the  church,  the  labor  union,  and  the  political  party 
play  highly  useful  and  significant  roles,  even  while  often  appearing 
to  reinforce  communalism.^*^ 

Although  they  have  only  recently  argued  the  point,  sociologists 
seem  to  be  agreed  today  that  Negroes  form  a  caste  apart.-'   Negroes 
are  not  only  separated  from  other  Americans  by  strict  sanctions  against 
intermarriage  and  interdining,  they  also  are  assigned  the  lowest  status 
and  occupations  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Social  segregation  has 
brought  into  existence  a  Negro  class  structure  within  the  caste,  the 


^^Kennedy,  "Single  or  Triple  Melting  Pot?",  pp.  357-367;  Vander 
Zanden,  American  Minority  Relations,  pp.  285-290. 

^"Campbell,  The  American  Voter,  pp.  16U-171|  Fuchs,  The  Political 
Behavior,  chaps.  V,  VI,  VII. 

^°Campbell,  The  American  Voter,  pp.  l6U-171j  Shannon,  The  American 
Irish,  pp.  U08-hl3. 

5%hannon,  The  American  Irish,  pp.  131-liil. 

^■'■Vander  Zanden,  American  Minority  Relations,  pp.  259-260.  Compare 
with  M.  N.  Srinivas,  Caste  in  Modem  India  (Bomlaay,  1962),  pp.  3-7 1 
Gunnar  Myrdahl,  An  American  Dilemma  (New  York  and  London,  19UU),  pp. 
667-669. 
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elites  of  which  are  heavily  dependent  upon  the  support  of  the  Negro 
patron  for  their  status  and  prosperity.  Contact  between  upper-class 
Negroes  and  whites  is  infrequent  and  therefore  communication  between 
the  two  leadership  groups  is  minimal.-'   In  the  rural  South,  Negro 
participation  in  elections  is  often  very  limited  or  effectively  manip- 
ulated by  whites. ^^  In  the  South,  while  about  one-half  of  the  whites 
are  registered  to  vote,  only  one-fourth  of  the  Negroes  qualify. ^^ 
Even  in  the  North,  where  both  races  vote  more  frequently,  Negro 
registrants  are  far  fewer  proportionately  than  whites.-'-'  The  Negro 
has  clearly  lacked  the  community  organization  and  solidarity  which 
have  been  important  means  to  mobility  for  other  American  migrants. 
Neither  has  he  had  the  political  consciousness  and  electoral  effective- 
ness which  characterize  other  minorities. 

Since  19hh,   however,  the  Negro  has  come  to  respond  to  his  status 
in  American  society  more  along  the  classic  lines  defined  earlier  by 
the  Irish,  the  Jews,  and  the  Italians.  He  has  launched  what  some  have 


^^James  Q.  Wilson,  Negro  Politics  (Glencoe,  Illinois,  1962),  chaps. 
IV,  VII;  M.  Elaine  Burgess,  Nepro  Leadership  in  a  Southern  City  (Chapel 
Hill,  1962),  chaps.  VI,  VHI. 

^^Alfred  B.  Clubock,  et  al.,  "The  Manipulated  Negro  Vote,"  Journal 
of  Politics,  XXVI  (February  I9SU),  112-1293  Campbell,  The  American 
Voter,  pp.  Ik9-1$3' 

^^Samuel  D.  Cook,  "Political  Movements  and  Organizations  in  the 
South,"  Journal  of  Politics,  XXVI  (February  1961;),  ll^li-lliS. 

^^Campbell,  The  American  Voter,  pp.  1^2-153. 
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called  "the  Negro  revolution  in  America.  "56  'Yh±s   revolution  has  been 
made  possible 5  again  as  in  the  classic  pattern,  by  urban-ward  and 
north-ward  migration,  increasing  access  to  education,  the  rise  of  a 
"Black  Bourgeoisie, "5'  and  the  modernizing  role  of  the  church  and 
other  community  institutions.  The  result  has  been  greater  participa- 
tion in  politics  and  the  use  of  access  to  power  as  an  instrument  for 
breaking  dovm  barriers  to  opportunity  and  mobility.  The  evolution  of 
the  Negro  commrmity  can  be  seen  in  the  changing  character  of  its  leader- 
ship. At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  accomodationist  Booker  T. 
Washington  was  the  most  influential  Negro  in  America.  In  the  last 
generation  his  leaderhip  was  challenged  by  two  militants;  W.  E.  B. 
DuBois,^"  the  founder  of  the  "Niagra  Movement"  and  leading  publicist 
of  the  N.A.A.C.P.,  and  Marcus  Garvey,5°  the  apostle  of  race  pride  and 
founder  of  the  "back  to  Africa"  movement.  Today  a  disciple  of  Gandhi, 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  has  created  the  first  nationally  organized 
and  disciplined  Negro  mass  movement  in  American  history.    Between 


5°Brink  and  Harris,  The  Negro  Revolution. 

5 'The  phrase  is  E.  Franklin  Frazier's.  See  his  Black  Boiirgeoisie 
(Glencoe,  Illinois,  1957). 

5°See  Harold  R.  Isaacs,  The  New  World  of  Negro  Americans  (New  York, 
1963)5  chap.  Vj  Elliott  M.  RudwickP-J.  E.  B.  DuBois  (Philadelphia,  I960), 

^^Isaacs,  The  New  World,  133-li+6j  Edmund  D.  Cronon,  Black  Moses 
(Madison,  Wisconsin,  1955 ; • 

^^See  Dr.  King's  Stride  Toward  Freedom  (New  York,  1958)  and  Why 
We  Can '  t  Wait  (New  York,  V^blxT^ 
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the  time  of  the  Montgomery  bus  boycott  of  195^-56  and  the  "March  on 
Washington"  in  August,  1963,  the  strategy  of  non-violent  demonstration 
dramatized  the  plight  of  the  Negro  for  the  nation.  Both  in  Chicago 
and  in  smaller  southern  cities,   more  accomodating  older  leaders  have 
been  displaced  and  have  been  succeeded  by  younger  men  possessed  of  less 
patience  and  greater  authority.  In  very  different  ways,  both  the 
"sit-in"  movement  among  Negro  college  students  and  the  lower-class 
appeal  of  the  Black  Muslims   have  encouraged  the  displacement  of 
Negro  elites.  The  "March  on  VJashington"  and  the  passage  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  196U  reflect  growing  public  awareness  that  Negroes  are 
from  Hi  to  ^\x   per  cent  of  the  popxilation  in  America's  largest  cities 
and  from  12  to  lj.2  per  cent  of  the  residents  in  the  southern  states."-^ 
When  organizational  and  leg?!,  action  overcome  the  handicaps  of  Negro 


•"Wilson,  Negro  Politics j  Burgess,  Negro  Leadership. 

"■^See  C.  Eric  Lincoln,  The  Black  Muslims  in  America  (Boston,  1962) | 
E.  U.  Essien-Udom,  Black  Nationalism  (cHcago,  1963}. 

■^In  I96O5  the  percentage  of  Negroes  in  Washington's  population  was 
53.9  per  cent J  Baltimore,  3U.8  per  cent|  Detroit,  28.9  per  cent| 
Cleveland,  28.6  per  cent;  Philadelphia,  26. U  per  centj  Chicago,  22  per 
cent  J  Nexf  York,  lli  per  cent  5  and  Los  Angeles,  13-5  per  cent.  Vander 
Zanden,  American  Minority  Relations,  p.  21$.  In  I960,  52  per  cent  of 
America's  Negroes  lived  in  the  South,  yet  38  per  cent  of  southern 
Negroes  were  registered  to  vote  as  against  62  per  cent  in  the  non-South. 
Brink  and  Harris  conclude  that  the  potential  Negro  vote  in  the  South  is 
"so  vast  that  it  could  change  the  political  map."  Percentages  of 
Negroes  in  the  population  of  southern  states  are  Mississippi,  hZ   per 
centj  South  Carolina,  3$  per  centj  Louisiana,  32  per  centj  Alabama,  30 
per  centj  Georgia,  28  per  cent|  North  Carolina,  2\x  per  centj  Arkansas, 
22  per  centj  Virginia,  21  per  centj  Florida,  18  per  cent;  Tennessee,  1? 
per  cent,  and  Texas,  12  per  cent.  The  Negro  Revolution,  pp.  82-83. 
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apathy  and  barriers  to  voter  registration,  the  full  influence  of  the 
community  will  be  felt  in  local,  state,  and  national  governitient.  In- 
deed, for  some  twenty  years  it  has  been  difficult  for  presidential 
candidates  to  win  electoral  majorities  without  carrying  the  major 
northern  industrial  states  in  which  the  Negro  vote  is  often  the  balance 
of  power.  In  some  southern  cities  like  Atlanta,  where  Negroes  have 
voted  in  numbers  since  19UU,  mayors  long  have  been  elected  only  by  a 
combination  of  upper-class  white  and  Negro  votes. 

The  Indian  counterparts  to  America's  ethnic  aud  minority  groups 
are  the  multiplicity  of  caste  coiraaunities,  a  levs   of  which  (like  the 
Marwarl  entrepreneurs)  are  geographically  mobile  but  most  of  which  are 
concentrated  in  certain  localities  and  regions.  The  politicization  of 
caste  in  India  is  a  development  of  the  past  century. °^  It  began  with 
the  accomodation  of  certain  skilled  Indian  castes  to  British  nile  during 
the  nineteenth  century.  Brahmins,  who  traditionally  held  a  monopoly 
on  learning  and  often  acted  as  political  advisors  and  administrators, 
moved  first  into  the  new  British  civil  service  and  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. Marwaris  and  Parsees,  on  the  other  hand,  used  their  old 
skills  in  finance  and  trade  to  become  leading  bankers  and  industrialists. 
As  the  centTiry  drew  to  a  close  a  number  of  factors  combined  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  caste  consciousness.  Economic  development  made  the  rise 


^^Lloyd  I.  and  Susanne  H.  Rudolph,  "The  Political  Role  of  India' 
Caste  Associations,"  Pacific  Affairs,  XXXIII  (March  196C),  5-22. 
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of  regional  caste  associations  (sabhas)  feasible.  Major  castes  founded 
their  own  periodical  press,  community  charitiesj  and  benevolent  funds, 
and  met  regularly  in  regional  convention  to  make  general  policy. 
British  policy,  on  the  other  hand,  often  encouraged  caste  rivalry.  -^ 
The  institution  of  a  national  census  near  the  end  of  the  century  and 
official  insistence  on  identifying  persons  by  caste  name  encouraged 
claims  to  higher  status  and  sharpened  caste  visibility.  Government 
policy,  including  preferential  treatment  for  certain  minorities  in 
terms  of  legislative  representation,  educational  opportunity,  and 
admission  to  the  public  services,  also  played  a  significant  role. 
Official  policy  succeeded  in  opening  opportionities  for  sudden  wealth 
to  some  castes  and  communities  while  undermining  the  position  of  others. 
A  disparity  in  wealth  and  traditional  status  and  a  strong  pattern  of 
caste  mobility  and  rivalry  often  resulted.""  In  the  cities  it  became 
impossible  to  maintain  traditional  social  distance  between  castes  and 
traditional  values  underwent  gradual  change.  Mobility  also  has  been 
encouraged  by  the  impossibility  of  fitting  thousands  of  endogamous 
local  groups  (jati)  into  the  oversimplified  four-fold  social  order 
(varna)  described  in  the  Sanscrit  texts. ^  As  they  gain  in  ambition 


°%.  S.  Ghurye,  Caste,  Class  and  Occupation  (Bombay,  1962),  chap. 

vni. 

°°See  F.  G.  Bailey,  Caste  and  the  Economic  Frontier  (Manchester, 
19^7) i  especially  chaps.  IX,  X.  See  also  Bailey's  Political  and  Social 
Change;  Orissa  in  19$9  (Berkeley,  1963). 

°'Srinivas,  Caste  in  Modem  India,  chap.  III. 
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and  affluence,  particiilar  castes  change  their  ritual  pattern,  their 
diet,  and  their  style  of  life  more  closely  to  approximate  the  standards 
of  the  Brahmins.  Though  such  behavior  is  likely  to  be  greeted  with 
ridicule  at  first,  in  a  generation  or  two  the  pretensions  of  the  mobile 
group  are  often  accepted  (except  in  the  case  of  untouchables)  and  they 
become  secure  in  their  "achieved"  status.  This  process  is  made  easier, 
especially  in  the  South,  by  the  difficulty  of  assigning  any  but  the 
Brahmins  and  Harijans  to  a  definite  rank  in  the  varna  system.  Srinivas 
designates  such  patterns  of  caste  mobility  "Sanscritization. " 

National  independence  and  universal  suffrage  made  it  inevitable 
that  caste  identity  would  come  to  play  a  significant  role  in  Indian 
politics.  Indeed,  this  was  encouraged  by  constitutional  provisions 
that  government  might  promote  the  welfare  of  backward  classes  and 
tribes  and  assign  special  representation  in  legislatures  to  weaker 
groups  in  the  society.  Subsequent  legislation  has  made  the  practice 
of  untouchability  a  penal  offense,  opened  Hindu  temples  to  Harijans, 
and  reformed  Hindu  family  law  in  the  interest  of  securing  greater 
rights  for  women.  The  approved  practice  of  reserving  seats  in  the 
universities  and  posts  in  the  public  services  to  certain  "backward 
classes"  has  encouraged  competition  for  preferential  treatment  by 
relatively  advanced  groups,  as  in  the  case  of  Mysore.  The  caste  basis 
of  official  preference  has  been  denounced  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  India 


^hhxd.  3  chap.  II. 
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and  criticized  by  scholars.  ° 

Popxilar  government  in  the  states  thus  became  a  new  instnament  of 
caste  competition.'*^  Rival  castes  and  commxmities  joined  different 
parties  or  contested  within  the  same  party  on  a  factional  basis.  The 
appeal  to  caste  interests  and  loyalties  intensified  in  elections  since 
the  victorious  political  group  thereby  gained  the  legal  power  needed 
to  tear  down  old  barriers  and  open  up  new  opportimities  to  its 
supporters.  Such  party  and  factional  rivalries  are  particularly 
characteristic  of  politics  in  South  and  West  India.  In  Andhra  the 
prosperous  Kamma  landlords  of  the  delta  region  are  identified  with  the 
Communist  Party  while  their  rivals^  the  Reddi  peasants  of  the  more 
arid  southwest^  support  the  Congress.  The  crises  which  precipitated 
the  creation  of  Andhra  in  19^3  and  the  subsequent  electoral  contests 
cannot  be  understood  outside  the  context  of  caste  rivalry. '-^  In 
neighboring  Mysore  the  Lingayats  agitated  during  the  1950 's  for  the 
creation  of  a  greater  Karnataka  state  because  this  would  give  them  a 
numerical  majority  over  the  hitherto  dominant  Vakkaligas.  The  implica- 
tions of  this  demand  were  dvHy  noted  by  the  States  Reorganization 
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chap.  XI,  especially  pp.  316-322." 
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Commission. '^  As  suggested  above,  the  rivalry  in  Kerala  is  more  com- 
plicated. The  Christians  and  Nairs  favor  the  Congress,  while  the 
Ezhavas  support  the  Communists  and  the  Muslims  have  revived  their  own 
party. 

Anti-Brahminism  dates  from  1873  when  Jyotirao  Phule  of  Poona,  a 
leader  of  the  lowcaste  malis,  repudiated  the  traditional  Hindu  social 
hierarchy  and  demanded  equality  for  all. '-^  This  tradition  in  western 
India  was  continued  by  leaders  like  Dr.  B.  R.  Ambedkar,  who  founded 
the  Scheduled  Castes  Federation  (now  the  Republican  Party).  Dr. 
Ambedkar  rose  to  eminence  in  the  national  government  after  19ii6  but 
ultimately  became  so  disillusioned  with  the  progress  of  India's  un- 
touchables that  he  led  his  followers  en  masse  into  the  Buddhist  faith 

7) 

in  1956.'^  The  history  of  the  Dravidian  movement  in  Tarailnad  is  an 
even  more  striking  example  of  anti-Brahminism.  Founded  shortly  after 
World  War  1,   the  Justice  Party  sought  to  improve  the  educational  and 
employment  opportunities  of  non-Brahmin  castes.  With  the  demise  of 
the  Justice  Party  in  the  late  1930 's,  the  Dravida  Kazagham  came  into 
prominence.  IfJhile  it  refused  to  offer  candidates  in  elections,  the 
D.  K.  threw  its  support  first  to  the  Communists  and  then  the  Congress 


^^Harrison,  India,  pp.  lll-llii|  Srinivas,  Caste  in  Modern  India, 
pp.  32-33.  See  also  the  discussion  in  Report  of  the  SRC. 

'•^Ghurye,  Caste,  Class,  and  Occupation,  pp.  19ii-195. 

7^Palmer,  "India,"  pp.  3h7-3hQ. 
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In  the  1950 's,  with  significant  results.  In  19k9,   A.  N.  Annadxirai 
left  the  D.  K.  and  founded  the  Dravida  Munnetra  Kazagham,  today  the 
leading  anti-Brahmin  party  of  Madras.  The  D.M.K.,  unlike  the  D.K., 
has  chosen  to  pursue  an  active  role  in  party  politics.  In  1959  it 
won  control  of  the  Madras  Municipal  Corporation  and  in  1962  became 
the  major  opposition  party  in  the  ?Iadras  Legislative  Assembly.  Survey 
research  reveals  that  the  party  appeals  to  the  younger,  better  educated, 
and  more  informed  men  of  Madras,  its  members  being  among  those  with 
the  highest  exposure  to  the  mass  media  of  communication.  "^  The  D.M.K. 
is  resentful  of  Aryan-culture  and  New  Delhi's  economic  policies.  The 

industrialists  of  Coimbatore  are  particularly  roused  by  the  spread  of 
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Marwari  enterprise  and  its  competition  x^rith  southern  enterprise. ' 

Dravidian  alienation  from  the  North  has  grown  so  great  that  over  the 
past  decade  the  D.M.K.  has  openly  considered  the  advisability  of 
secession  and  formation  of  a  Dravidian  state. 

COIMJNALISM  AND  POLITICAL  MODERNIZATION 

Politicians  at  the  national  level  have  typically  viewed  with 
alarm  the  rise  of  communalism  in  Indian  politics.  Meanwhile,  at  the 
state  level  their  confreres  have  exploited  it  quite  effectively  in 


'-^Lloyd  I.  Rudolph,  "Urban  Life  and  Populist  Radicalism:  Dravidian 
Politics  in  Madras,"  Journal  of  Asian  Studies,  XX  (May  1961),  283-298j 
Weiner,  The  Politics  of  Scarcity,  pp.  51-56. 

"^^Harrison,  India,  pp.  121-122,  I3O-I3I. 
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building  mass  appeal  and  winning  electoral  majorities.  It  is  indeed 
impossible  to  understand  the  nature  of  politics  in  India  without 
comprehending  the  roles  played  by  the  D.M.K.  in  Madras,  the  Christians 
and  Muslims  in  Kerala j  the  Mahrattas  in  Maharashtra,  or  the  Akali  Dal 
in  the  Punjab.  Nor  is  an  understanding  of  the  American  politics 
possible  without  a  study  of  the  role  of  ethnic  minorities,  religious 
communities,  and  racial  groups.  Indeed,  the  national  similarities  are 
so  striking  that  as  a  distinguished  Indian  political  scientist  said 
half -humorously  after  observing  American  politics  in  action  in  I96O-6I, 
"If  this  is  what  communalism  can  achieve  for  American  minorities,  we 
need  more  of  it,  not  less,  in  Indial"' '  Perceptive  scholars  like 
Shannon  and  Srinivas  also  have  suggested  that  commionalism  plays  an 
integrative  as  well  as  divisive  role  in  national  life  in  the  United 
States  and  India. "^^ 

In  the  following  pages  an  attempt  Trjill  be  made  to  identify  the 
common  characteristics  of  communalism  in  the  txTO  countries  and  to 
suggest  its  integrative  functions.  Contrasts  in  the  cultural  and 
economic  environments  are  well  known  and  obviously  have  a  crucial 
influence  on  political  behavior.  Non-urban  India  approaches  more 
closely  the  model  of  the  traditional  society  while  the  United  States 


' 'Interview  with  Dr.  Aloo  Dastur,  Professor  of  Politics,  University 
of  Bombay,  October,  1962. 

'Srinivas,  Caste  in  Modern  India,  pp.  13-11;,'  Shannon,  The  American 
Irish,  chap.  IX. 
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more  distinctly  approximates  the  model  of  modernity.  Nonetheless, 
both  are  today  "modernizing"  countries^  a  fact  illustrated  by  the 
character  of  racial  and  caste  politics  in  the  American  South  and  ethnic 
and  religious  politics  in  non-southern  cities.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
India  the  intelligentsia  and  entrepreneurial  classes  are  typically 
modern  and  the  values  of  the  college  generation  are  undergoing  signifi- 
cant change. '°  In  short,  despite  the  more  obvious  disparities,  there 
remain  significant  similarities  in  the  cultural,  social,  and  economic 
setting  of  Indian  and  American  politics.  Of  course,  the  United  States 
has  enjoyed  a  longer  experience  in  creating  universal  loyalty  to  a  set 
of  national  values,  a  process  which  gives  individuals  identity  and  a 
nation  integrity.  Nonetheless,  divisive  tendencies  remain  in  the 
United  States  as  well  as  India,  as  our  I960  and  196h   elections  and 
"the  Negro  revolution"  of  the  1960's  make  clear.  In  brief,  despite 
disparities  in  history,  culture,  and  economic  development,  an  attempt 
to  emphasise  the  common  functions  of  communalism  in  the  two  countries 
is  not  without  meaning  and  relevance. 

The  common  character  of  communalism  in  American  and  Indian  politics 
and  its  meaning  for  political  modernization  and  national  integration 
is  identified  in  the  following  paragraphs.  These  generalizations  are 
offered  as  conclusions  drawn  from  the  foregoing  siirvey  of  evidence 
based  upon  empirical  studies  and  as  hypotheses  which  merit  more  careful 


'"See  Margaret  Cormack,  She  VvTio  Rides  a  Peacock  (New  York,  1961). 
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investigation  in  the  future.  It  is  hoped  that  utilizing  the  functional 
approach  formulated  by  Almond  and  Coleman   we  may  eventually  build  a 
systematic  theory  which  explains  the  role  of  communalism  in  a  variety 
of  cultural  and  social  settings.  In  building  such  a  theory  the  following 
hypotheses  would  have  to  be  taken  into  account. 

(1)  The  politicization  of  parochial  values  and  interests  takes 
place  in  the  context  of  fragmented  political  cultures .  That  isj  in 
both  India  and  the  United  States  there  exist  a  wide  variety  of  racial, 
religious,  and  ethnic  groups  which  constitute  political  sub-cultures 
but  whose  behavior  is  limited  by  the  existence  of  a  set  of  national 
values  and  expectations.  Such  diversity  is  historically  the  product 
of  past  migrations.  Tension  between  community  and  national  values 
and  behaviors  is  the  result  of  variable  levels  of  assimilation  of 
particular  groups  to  the  national  culture.  National  unity  and 
political  stability  result  from  creation  of  a  dynamic  equilibrium 
between  parochial  and  national  loyalties. 

(2)  Social  5 tratif icat i on  in  both  countries  is  related  to  recency 
of  migration  and  the  degree  of  assimilation  to  the  national  culture. 
Assimilation  to  this  culture  becomes  a  crucial  condition  of  community 
acceptance  and  integration.  Groups  which  possess  more  compatible 
values  and  necessary  skills  find  integration  into  the  national  society 
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less  difficult.  Examples  are  the  Brahmins  and  Marwaris  in  British 
India  and  the  Jews  and  Greeks  in  the  United  States.  Less  advantaged 
groups,  on  the  other  hand,  es^erience  frustration  in  their  attempts 
to  gain  opportunity  and  status.  They  therefore  develop  strong  communal 
institutions  and  begin  to  emulate  the  social  patterns  of  the  dominant 
elites.  This  dual  response  renders  the  commvmity  socially  stronger  and 
culturally  more  acceptable.  The  behavior  of  non-Brahmin  castes  of 
India  and  the  Negroes  and  Irish  in  the  United  States  provides  useful 
illustrations . 

(3)  Community  consciousness  unites  once  diffuse  and  unorganized 
masses  by  stressing  their  common  aspirations  and  loyalties.  The 
development  of  communal  leadership  and  commimal  institutions  renders 
the  group  less  susceptible  to  the  sanctions  of  older  elites  and  dis- 
ruption by  competitive  groups.  Through  the  force  of  unity  and  n^mbers, 
the  ambitious  and  frustrated  community  is  able  to  make  its  demands 
heard  and  to  exact  appropriate  responses  from  political  authority. 
The  character  of  a  group's  strategy  will  depend  upon  the  extent  of  its 
social  distance  from  others  within  the  society  and  the  legitimacy  of 
its  demands  as  defined  in  terms  of  the  national  culture. 

(U)  Entry  into  the  political  arena  intimately  involves  the  smaller 
community  in  the  life  of  the  national  society.  VJhile  the  effectiveness 
of  its  demands  depends  upon  continued  community  solidarity,  the  artic- 
ulation of  its  needs  and  aspirations  is  the  beginning  of  its  social 
integration  and  acceptance  of  expectations  which  flow  from  the  national 
cTilture.  Such  articulation  of  the  parochial  community  with  the  national 
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society  is  accelerated  by  a  rise  in  its  literacy  and  affluence  and  by 
expansion  of  the  electoral  franchise.  Within  a  democratic  framework 
legal  authority  has  the  capacity  to  widen  significantly  the  opportu- 
nities and  to  accelerate  the  national  integration  of  a  community.  In 
the  United  States,  the  roles  of  political  machines  and  the  Catholic 
church  have  facilitated  the  rise  of  the  Irish.  In  recent  generations, 
the  advancement  of  the  Negro  has  been  predicated  upon  the  emergence 
of  an  "Americanized"  intelligensia  and  political  involvement  of  the 
church  and  Negro  improvement  organizations.  A  parallel  in  India  is 
the  growth  of  "modernized"  caste  leadership  and  caste  associations. 

(5)  Only  with  the  achievement  of  group  consciousness  and 
cooperation  do  individual  members  of  a  community  begin  to  develop 
strong  ties  to  the  wider  society  which  conpete  for  loyalty  with  bonds 
to  the  parochial  community.  This  tendency  is  illustrated  by  the 
decline  of  socisil  and  economic  segregation  among  mobile  American 
Catholics  and  Jews  and  the  development  of  tension  between  class  and 
community  reference  groups.  While  highly  integrated  into  the  national 
society  they  respond  in  communal  terms  when  the  identity  of  the  group 
is  threatened.  The  intensification  of  Jewish  loyalty  to  the  Democratic 
Party  in  the  1930 's  and  the  turning  away  from  the  Republican  Party  in 
i960  by  Catholics,  are  exaitples.  National  integration  has  not  advanced 
so  far  in  India,  but  the  competition  of  the  Congress  and  Communist 
parties  for  the  loyalty  of  the  lower  castes  in  Bombay,  Kerala,  and 
Madras  may  be  signs  of  change.  So  also  may  be  the  attachment  of  some 
rich  Parsees  and  Brahmins  to  Swatantra  and  ambitious  middle  and  lower 
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classes  to  the  D.M.K.  As  the  aggregation  of  economic  interests  by 
political  parties  becomes  more  widespread  and  effective,  social  class 
may  play  an  increasingly  important  role  in  Indian  politics. 

The  social  process  by  which  communities  become  self-conscious  and 
organized  and,  subsequently,  mobile  and  politically  participant  has 
been  sketched.  A  general  conclusion  is  the  proposition  that,  in  the 
context  of  a  culturally  diverse  society  and  a  rapidly  modernizing 
econon^,  such  a  process  is  the  necessary  prerequisite  to  realization 
of  a  fully  integrated  nation.  It  appears  that  the  competition  of 
parochial  and  national  loyalties  will  continue  in  both  India  and  the 
United  States.  In  a  democractic  society  such  tension  has  the  valuable 
function  of  eliciting  a  positive  response  to  group  needs  from  authority 
and  thereby  reducing  social  conflict  and  alienation.  On  the  capacity 
of  the  political  system  to  accomodate  such  demands  and  thereby  maintain 
unity  in  diversity  depends  the  future  vitality  and  integrity  of  the 
democratic  society. 
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